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ABSTRACT ^ 

The Structured Discussion Approach (SCA) is a 
continuing inservice program in vhich< faculty lesbers jiutcally decide 
upon and attempt to solve cc«mon instructional problems. Ihe five 
steps in the SDA are: identify the major instructicnal ficblemis felt 
by the faculty^ discuss with the .faculty the framevcrk behind the , 
SDA^ prepare for the outside reading fhase cf ,the SEA^ begin with a 
trial procedure on topic one, and evaluate the process and 
understandings gained, The^ SEA allows faculties to develcf 
independence and expertise in ideptif jitg acd s^clving problems 
together* (TJ) 
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The issue 6f developin| effective, in-service education within the secondary 
reading program is a coi^ern for most curriculum supervisors and principals. ^ 
While the reading program in the secondary school may be limited or partial in 
scope, the consequences of effective reading instruction extends into the content 
areas; consequently, all teachers need to become involved for the improvement 
of instruction in as fkr as reading Jtffects their discipline. 

All too frequently the^ention of in-service evokes a negative reaction 
from most secondary teacllers. This aversive reaction is easily understood 

when considering the usual procedures of in-service that have been and still 

J* 

are employed in most schools. ^ 

Initially^^^t must be pointed out that the primary objective of in-service 
education Is f(^ the improvement of instruction. 'To be certain, In-service 

r 

must meet the instructional needs of the faculty, and it must be an on-going 
process. 

Why then do most in-service programs fai^ in achieving their purposes. 

4 

There are, of course, a variety of reasons which may include the following- 

. ■» • 

practices: 

1. The central office decides the instructional needs-^ the 
teachers without teacher input. • ' 

2. A university specialist is hired as a consultant who deli- 
vers a half-day or day Ipng speech which is meaningless to most ' • 
teachers. 

3. In-service is held at unsuitabie times, i.e. release time 
,^ is not provided, sessions are too long or too short. 

4. Faculty meetings are called without advance notice or 
planned agendas; too often trivia is discussed that might be 
settled by memo. 
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5. Instructional problems are beyond completion in the time 
allotted. 

6. In-service education is relegated to three days before the - 
opening of school and several teacher workshop days throughout 
the year. 

The list of malpractices might go on. The overall central issue for sound 
in-service is effective leadership. Effective leadership may be assumed by any 
educator, but typically, it is assumed^^Cy^he building principal or the curri- 
culum supervisor, ^e support and leadership of the principal is essential for 
the success of the reading program, or^or that matter, any program (Usova, 1976) 

The most fruitful and beneficial form of on-going in-service must take 
place at' the building level. It is here where instructional concerns are unique 
and a commoiiality of goals can be established. The principal must be involved 
with the c^achers to lend support and direction. The reading consultant or 
f supervisor, too, must be involved initially to establish the format for the 
St ructured Discussion Approach , which is a structured framework designed to 
enlist faculty support and enthusiasm for sharing information and solving 
instructional problems. ' 

The St^^uctured Discussion Approach may be defined as an on-going in-service 
program. where faculty members mutually decide upon and attempt to solve common 
instructional problems. ' . / ' 

The S.D.A. follows a sequential five-step procedure which may /be implemented 
by any faculty member familiar with the process. Typically, it- is initiated by 
an educator in a leadership role — the, principal, supervisor, or' consultant; 
however, once implemented, the leadership roles may be assigned to the faculty 
members, either on a permanent or rotational basis. . / 

The procedural st^ps of Ltie are as follows,: ^ * 

Step 1 ' . . 



Identify the major instructional problems felt . by the faculty . Faculty, 
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depending upon purpose, may include the entire building faculty, content teach.ers 
and reading teachers,, specific grade levels' teachers , or any combiipration of the • 
;above. The concerns of the faculty may be solicited in a number of ways, but it 
is critical tb the process to receive their concerns in writing. An open or 
structured ^questionnaire* distributed to feach faculty member can easily accomplish 
> this purpose., , ^ , 

After the questionnaires are collected, the supervisor must tally the most' 
frequently mentioned, concerns, i;e^ine them into meaningful langaiage, and rank " 
them in order of p^riority. The list of concerns should contain 8^10 of the 
inost critical prot)lem areas; this list will therefore serve as the basis 'for 
monthly faculty meetings throughout the year. . - ' 

An example of such a list appears below as a simulation*. ^ 

At our first faculty meeting, the faculty of secx>ridary- reading 
specialists arid content-area teachers identified major problem areas 
which were interfering with the,reading-instructional process. While 
the problem areas were solicited individually, th^re, was certainly a 
commonality of concerns for all teachers. In order of frequency, the 
following problem areas were identified: 

1. How can the principal become involved in the rea'ding program? 
2m How can secondary students be motivated to read? \ 

3. How can reading skills be g;LmultAneousLy taught -within contept 
areas? 

4. What methods of grouping can be used in the classroom? 

5. . What are the materials available for teaching secondary remedial 

readers? < 

6. How- can the personal problems and frustrations of students? 
inability to cope with reading/learning be overcome? 

7. How can secondary reading problems be diagnosed effectively? 

8. What are the "survival- skills" and how should they be taught? 

The beautiful aspect of presenting such a list is that the problems 
♦ identified are those of the faculty. It is the faculty^s list which allows 
them to feel committed to sqJMI^IHI oblems. 
Step 2 > 

Discuss with the faculty the framework behind the S.D.A . The A. is a 
technique where a group of teachers attempt to solve an instructional jitroblem 
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primarily through the sharing of inf ormatioa. An agenda is. prepared to guide the 
participants in the resolution of a designated problem. The agenda* is prepared 
'to allow participants an opportunity to prepare information ^^^ing to the 
discussion. For a discussion to be fruitful 4nd tobe a learning^xperience, 

T • » • 

. it is important for each member to be prepared! to provide new information to 
the discussion; otherwise, the discussion beji^mes a sharing of ignorance. 

Each discussion group or topical problem area must hav^the following roles 
assigned: leader, consultant, observer, recorder, and group members. Further- 
more, each role must enact definite, responsibilities. 

Leader. The leader is usually elected by the group because of his/her 
knowledge of a topic or because of intrinsic leadership characteristics. 
(Ifiitially, however; the leader would be the reading supervisor or principal who 
will acquaint the faculty to the S.D.A. process,) The roles that the leader 
plays are many and varied; however, to highlight ttie more important ones, the 
leader is responsible for (1) preparing the agenda, (2) keeping the topic in 
focus, (3) encouraging the group to make decisions, (4)^^>voiding the answering 
of questions, i.e. not in a "teaching-telling**' roXe and (5) bringing the group 

■ c * 

to a consensus. In essence, the leader leads the group toward proolem solving 
action through a democratic approach. ^ ^ 

Consultant . The consultant is usually amember of the faculty (although 
he/she may be aa invited member from outside the buiTding) who assumes the role 
of having additional information above and beyond the members of the group. 
The consultant (1) offers added research information when necessary (2) clarifies 
areas of confusion andy^) avoids dominating the discussion through "teacljfing- 
telling." la essen;re, the consultant is a resource person who provides valii- " 

able and -pertinent information when necessary. * 

r ^ 

Observer . The observer is a member of the faculty whose primary goal is 
that of process observer. The observer pays secondary attention to the content 



of the discussion and primary attention 4:6 the how and why of the group's 
progress. Specifically, the observer (1) x:larifies where ^og-<lowns in the 
.discussion occur, (2^d6ei.not allow the group to stray upo^ hidden agendas ^ 
.and (3f) keeps tf^^^roup on the designated time limits. In summary, the observer 
Is concerned vfith preventing problems that arise in the process of the discussion. 
^ - Recorder.. Every faculty discussidn must have a recorder who writes, with- 



out editing, the contributions of the group members. The recorder may be called 
upoa by any member of the groiip to" summar4^e points [made along the way of the 
discussion. While the recorder may be a participant, his/her primary goal is 

write and report to the group. ^It is additionally important that the rerorder.^ 
; summarize in writing the accomplishments made by the group; the written summa- 
tion gives the grojip a sense of tangiblerprqducti/n and achievement. 

ip Members . The members of the group- involve everyone in the discussion 



process. Briefly, each member is responsible to be prepared for the discussion, 
to contribute ^and to ask questions on unclear points. Essentially, the parti- 
cipation of the group members are the central tpre of the discussion. 
Step 3 f ' \ 

i Prepare for the outside reading phase of the S.D.A . Now that the faculty 
have been given a llsi of iheir problems (Step i) and have been show thfe frame- 
work«of how the S.D.A. opeta"fc^s (^tep 2), they are ready to begin reading upon 



the topic of their first poncern. 

. . - ■ 7' . y , ■ • , • ■ 

The supervisor or principal must now take, the topics and prepare a library 

\ ' ' * ^ r - 

of readings relajtive to the topics. These readings are the basis for faculty 

A-'V ■ . 7 ' • 

growth in the solving of th^.T^ instructional prol^lems^ The best place for 
.establishing a^rpf essional library ihay be either in the teacher *s --lounge or the 

■ ' ■/' . \V 

library. After /the location is descided and given the first 'two topics as an 
example, the following sources may be made available to thje faculty for pre- 



paration for the respective topics: 

Topic 1: How can the principal become involved in the reading program? 

Fitzgera||d, Increasing Comnmnication Between Administrators and Reading 

Personnel. Reading Horizons , Fall 1977^. 19-22. 
Usova, High School Reading Failures: Problems and Coacerns. Reading 

Improvement ^ Winter, 1976, 251-254. 
Trubcfwitz, The Principal Helps Improve Reading Instruction. Reading 

Horizons, Spring, 1978, 186-189. 
Usova, Avoiding Dangers in the Secondary Reading Program: The Principal's 

Role. Reading Hotizons , Spring, 1978, 186-189. 

Topic 2: How can secondary students^ be inotivated to read? .. ^ 

Allington, If They Don't Read Much, How They Ever Gonna Get Good? 

J. of Reading , October, 197/, 57-61.^ ^ 

Gentile, Why Won't Te^agers Read? J. -of Reading , jMay, 1977, 649-653. 
Mclntyre, Survival Kits for Stragglers, J. of Reading , May, 1977, 661-668. 
Criscuolo, Convincing the Unconvipced to Readf Twelve Strategies, J. of • 

Reading , Dec, 1977, 219-226.. ^ 
Haimowitz, Motivating Reluctant Readers in Inner-City Classes, J. of 

Reading , Dec, 1977, 227-230. ^ ' 

Usova, Techniques for Motivating Interest in Reading for the Disadvantaged 

H/S.^udent, Reading improvemenjt: . Spring, 1978, 36-38. 

In addition to providing the above^^^urces, the '^suggested agendas below should 



be given the facikty members involved to guide their reading.^ The suggested 

^ime allotted for eaeh itejg^ is indicated parenthetically. 

Topic 1: How can ♦the^principal become involved in the reading program? 

(5) What types of reading programs are there? Describe them. 

(10) What people are responsible for program development and operation of 

the program? 
Oi5) Role-playing situation. 

(^0) What are the roles of the following in a remedial program: y/ 
Principal 

Reading teacher. . . 

Content teacher / 
(10) What are their. roles in the "reading in the content areas" program? 
(10) How can the principal become more knowledgable about reading? 
(10) What general guidelines should be made in developing a program? 

Topic 2; How can secondary students be motivated to read? 

(10) What are the values in reading? 0 
(20)' Why do students avoid reading? ' 
-^)XWhat effect does the teacher ^have upon negative attitudes toward reading? 
(23) What specific techniques can be used to motivate student reading? 



Sufficient time should be gived to the faculty members to prepare them- 
selv^ for the scheduled' discussion — no 1«B- than two weeks. ♦ 

At this point, too, the Supervisor'^may wi.sh to identify a Consultant, 

. ' ' / ' 

Observer, and Recorder to the discussion. 

Step A / * ' " . 

Trial procedure of the S.D.A. upon Topic 1, Since th^ date and time for the 
first S.D.A. faculty meeting would have been established in advance, all faculty 
members involved will have had ample opportunity to prepare. The ideal rationale 
behind the preparation issue is that the faculty members themselves are reading 
upon their identified problems^ This creates in their minds a commonality of 
goals, a mutual problem, an espirit de corps . The topic. was not imposed but 
rather one that involved everyone's input. 

/ The discussion should progress as per agenda with the leadership roles 
assigned. Usually 1-1^^ hours of time are needed for immersion into the topic t 
Tuesdays or Wednesdays appear to be the better days for holding faculty meet- 
ings (McHugh, 1972). This meeting should be relaxed and informal but coupled 



with a business-like atmosphere. 

Step 5 ^ ^ 

Evaluate the process and understandings gained . After the discuss4.on hah 
ended, time should be allotted for a review of the process and an overall eva- 
luation. The observeft might be asked to" respond first. The leader should ' 
attempt to elicit responses from the group members as to how they felt the 
meeting progi^ssed. The two important criteria for evaluation are (1) wis 
progress on^the topic^ mkde? and, (2) were understandings gained in the dis- ^ 
cussion applicable to the program's improvement in terms of direct classroom 



implementation or overall program development? 

The evaluation process is a healthy one which provides a foundation for 



iBiprovement in the subsequentj S.D.A, meetings scheduled throughout the remainder 

of the year. At times, durirtg meetings, the group may determine other problems 
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not covered in the agend^. Further stud^ 'and exploration may be needed. Sub- ' 
* 

groups might develop to study these areas. Perhaps, roo, the assigned topic 
^y not have been adequately covered to the satisfaction of the group member^. 
In these cases, it is necessary to either form subcommittees or continue upon 
the same, topic at the next meeting. The key term here is flexibility in that 
the ^oup decides whether^ they are aatisf^ied'or not . The group makes the * 
decisions based upon the two criteria mentioned above. \ ^ 

jThe S.D.A. has many advantages for curing the negative reactions associated' 

r 

with in-service education. The approach is i^eal^^y adapted for the building ^ 

y . ^^^...^^^ ^ • ' • ■ 

level in-service but can easily be modified for the district level; the pro- 
cesses are the same. ' \ ^ 

The values are as follows: the faculty determines their own problems . 
democratically, they solve their problems through outside reading and research, 
and they grow prcxf^ssionally as^ they)be^come independent in determining and 
solving their o^ problems. I V • 

The Supervisor or Principal leads them through:^ the approach several times' 
until the faculty itself can elect its otSm emergent leaders. A The Super>isor " 
then may "fade gradually from the picture" allowing the' faculty to work inde- 
pendently, o Tfc^^pervisor may^^ fjom time to time, serve as at Consultant or 
Observej to ^he process. The faculty, however, is achieving independence to 
' j^rogre^s^on its own. • 

The S.D.A, does not necessarily elimiijate the expe^rtise provided from 
outside consultants where necessary; it does, however, provide a framework for 
dn-golng productive in-service where the faculty has the opj^oftunity to enhance 
their professional knowledge and growth to instructional problems of -immediate 

' , . '. ' ■ , ^ • ■ ■ ■ 

concern • . . ^ \ , . 
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